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WITH FRCORESS IN THEC>RETICAL AND APPLIED LINGUISTICS, 

THE APPLICATI«DN OF LINGUISTICS TO LANGUAGE TEACHING HAS COME 
UNDER INCREASING SCRUTINY. WHILE THE STRUCTURAL ISTS HAVE 
FOUND COMFETITIC'N IN THE )A:>RE RECENT CONCEPTS CF THE 
CC>MPETENCE-CFIENTEB AND THE PERFC»RMANCE-<:>RIENTED APPROACHES, 
AND MENTALISTIC THECFIES SEEM TO PROVIDE MDRE EXPLANATI«>JS 
THAN THE T/ XON^DMIC , IT IS STILL DEBATABLE WHETHER THE GENERAL 
AREA CF APPLIED LINGUISTICS IS SUFFICIENTLY REFINED TO 
REQUIRE LANGUAGE TEACHERS TO STUDY THE LINGUISTIC SCIENCES. 

IN THE AREA CF STYLISTICS, THE AFFL ICATIC>NS CF LINGUISTICS 
HiXD GO:C FRaMISE, AND FURTHER RESEARCH IN TRANSLATION SH:*ULD 
LEAD TO THE RECOGNITIC'N CF SIMILAR REGISTERS AND STYLES IN 
VARIOUS LANGUAGES. ALTH<:>UGH CCWTRASTIVE ANALYSIS IS 
DEVELCFING THE NDTICM CF TRANSFER GRAMMAR AND INVESTIGATING 
THE ELEMENTS CF INTERFERENCE BETWEEN LANGUAGES, THE VALUE CF 
SUCH RESEARCH STILL LIES MAINLY IN THE FUTURE. THIS ARTICLE 
APPEARED IN THE "ILLINOIS JCORNAL CF EDUCATICW, " ViXUME 57, 
NUMBER 6, iXTCeER 1966, PAGES 33-41. (GJ) 
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^ CURRENT TRENDS IN APPLIED LINGUISTICS 
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understanding as have been attained in linguistics and psychology ... it is 
difficult to believe that either linguistics or psychology has achieved a level of 
theoretical understanding that might enable it to support a “technology” of 
language teaching.” 

2.1. By contemporary linguistics I mean tlie breakthrough in linguistic 
theory which was first seriously noticed in 1957. This was a crucial year in 
the sense that two important works were published during that year, i.e., N. 
Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures^ and J. R. Firth’s Papers in Linguistics 1934- 
1951.^ I will not go into detail to show in what sense these two were signif- 
icant; but it must be emphasized here that these two works introduced two 
distinct concepts, or, as the authors would like to claim, the renewed two 
distinct approaches to language. 

It is interesting that though both the Chomskians and the Firthians were 
critical of the structuralist approach to language, their own attitudes toward 
a linguistic theory were diametrically opposed. (See 2.2. and 2.3.). On the 
one hand, Chomsky emphasized the competence of a speaker-hearer which 
enables him to produce and comprehend an infinite number of sentences with 
a finite set of rules. On the other hand. Firth wanted to develop a “spectrum” 
of linguistic “meanings” (or “fimctions”) in order to describe, and analyze 
in linguistic terms, the uses of a languge in different sociocultural settings. He 
used the Malinowskian concept of the context of situation as a relevant, and 
perhaps important linguistic level. 

2.2. It should be noted here that these two schools were reacting against 
the antimentalistic (or behavioristic) theory of the structuralists. In this 
reaction they viewed th(>, goals of linguistics differently. In the first case, a 
linguist is formally reconstructing a native speaker’s knowledge of his lan- 
guage. In the second case, a linguist is observing and describing the linguistic 
features of situationally or “ COIiLCXtllS-lly ” determined language types. In 
other words, one is intere-sted in the investigation of linguistic competence and 
the other in linguistic performance.^ 

2.3. The distinction between a competence-oriented and a performance- 
oriented approach is crucial, both theoretically and methodologically. It is 
important that the currc'iit trends in applied linguistics be viewed within this 
theoretical framework of contemporary linguistics. It is possible to use this 
dichotomy to account for most of the current linguistic models (e.g., tagme- 
mics, scale and category, stratificational ) . 

The emphasis on competence in one approach and performance in the 
other approach has some methodological implications, too. It is claimed that 
another dichotomy can be used to separate these models, i.e., data-oriented and 
model- (or theory ) oriented. It has, however, been argued that this dichotomy 
is very arbitrary.^® 

3. In contemporary linguistics, then, the term applied is controversial in 
two ways. First, its ontological status as a distinct area is still being discussed. 
Second, if the status of applied linguistics is accepted, the areas of applica- 
tion are debated.^^ 

3.1. The term applied is either used in a very restricted sense, or it 
covers all those areas where language is relevant, however remotely. It is 
the restricted use of the terra which has made the area of applied linguistics 
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suspect Por a long- time, on both sides of the Atlantic, the term awUed 
Impistics was equated with language teaching and/or learning. It is exactly 

present stage of our knowledge, the 

tbp doubtful. (See 4.1.). In a wider sense one can include 

tne rollowing areas under applied linguistics. 



’ Aiw which are relevant to language teaching operations at 

dilterent levels, e.g., stylistics, contrastive analysis, comparative de- 
scriptive studies, language-contact, translation. 



2. The interdisciplinary areas e.g., psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics. 

3. The areas which are not of immediate interest to a language teacher 

e.g., computational linguistics, mathematical linguistics. ^ 



4. In order to present the recent trends in applied linguistics I shall 
concentrate on the following four areas since these are of direct interest to a 
language teacher and/or learner. 



1. language pedagogy; 

2. stylistics ; 

3. theory of translation ; 

4. contrastive analysis. 



lin^r^1■i^p^S“u^'^ In current literature this aspect of appliec 

linguistics has become most controversial. There are two basic Question- 

w ich are asked. First, what is the relationship between general linguistics anc 

what is the status of the terms scientific anc 
theory m language teaching so far as linguistics is concerned? 

tn b J^r question is that :n most of the works which claim 

ipwp/i oriented , the goals of linguistic description have fol- 

already outdated.^^ The questions they 
ask do not seek deep answers, and, one could argue that such an approach is 

shown that the “traditionalists” such as Jes- 

addS insights into language behavior, and in 

addition to that have much to offer to a language teacher. In the linguistic 

Td I follow, two things are crucial, i.e., segmentation 

Wp u shown that both linguistically and psycho- 

gically this approach is inade(|uate. The limitations of the phoneme-oriented 
succinctly been shown by Chomsky, Haile, and also the 
Firthians and neo-Firthians. And, what is more important, the arguments in 
tavor of mentalism (and against behaviorism) have shown that mentalism is 
a crucia. concept from the point of view of linguistic behavior in general and 
language acquisition in particu ar.^"* 

“OW two interrelated questions: Why is the role of structural 
linguistics doubtful in language pedagogy? And, what was its contribution 
to this area? Note that the following concepts which are repeatedly emphasized 
by the structuralists are not different from the “common-sense” view of 
language teaching, and are also found in the standard ‘traditional’ works: 

1. that the spoken medium is primary and the written medium is sec- 
ondary ; 
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2 that language is a structured activity ; 

3. that language has ‘varieties’; 

4. that language has ‘levels’. 

Clearly, these are very superficial procedui al questions. This was im- 
mediately realized by linguists. Consider, for er.ample, the following state- 
ment of John B. Carroll:^® “There has been a rash of papers on the impli- 
cations of linguistics for the teaching of Englisli, the teaching of reading, 
the teaching of foreign languages, and so on. In fe ct, the idea that linguistics 
has much to contribute to educational problems h the ‘language arts’ has be- 
come almost embarrassingly fashionable. One’s embarrassment comes from 
the fact that despite certain very definite and posiiive contributions that lin- 
guistics can make to these endeavors, these contribut ons are of relatively small 
extent. ’ ’ 

The structuralists, then, have no answer to the following basic questions 
posed by the language teacher. First, what is the underlying knowledge of 
a native speaker? Second, how is that knowledge used by a speaker? And 
third, how does a native speaker acquire this knowledge ? That is, what is the 
process of development from an infant speaker to a fluent adult speaker? 

In current linguistic literature one finds that attempts are made to seek 
answers to these crucial questions. In one school of linguistics it is claimed 
that only through a mentalistic approach can these questions be answered.^” 
And by rejecting mentalism, the scope of both linguistics and language teach- 
ing is restricted. It is argued that (a) the structuralists fail to account for 
all the facts of linguistic structures, because their theories are not concerned 
with the mental capacities and processes of speakers of natural languages; 
(b) the linguistic facts can not be covered fully unless mental concepts are 
included in linguistic theories. The claim is made that mentalistic theories 
account for all those facts which are accounted f(jr in taxonomix theories, 
and in addition account for many more facts where taxonomic theories fail. 

A detailed discussion on linguistics and language teaching from the trans- 
formational standpoint can be found in two recent papers by Chomsky.^'^ In 
Britain, it seems that the over-enthusia.^m about the role of linguistics in the 
classroom, which was evident after 1955, has subsided. In a recent book on 
the linguistic sciences and language teaching, it is made clear that “the place 
for both phonetics and linguistics is hekind the classroom teacher, in the 
training that he received for his job as a teacher, in the preparation of the 
syllabus according to which his teaching program is organized, and in the 
preparation of the teaching materials of all kinds that he makes use of in 
class. These are the points at which the linguistic sciences aifect language 
teaching.”^® 

It is perhaps evident then that in ‘linguistically oriented’ language 
teaching, we are not much more advanced now than we were in 1899 when 
Henry Sweet wrote “In fact, things are altogether unsettled both as regards 
methods and textbooks. This is a good sign : it gives a promise of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Anything is better than artificial uniformity enforced 
from without.” 

4.2. Stylistics : The term stylistics is used for that area of linguistics 
which is concerned with the formal analysis of literary texts. It is in this 
area that the applications of linguistics hold good promise. 
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would also relate to the specific area of Bible translating and to the wider 
activity of translating in general.”-' In adopting an underlying linguistic 
model, Nida shows preference for the transformational model, since, he argues, 
“one of the distinct advantages of transformational technique is the greater 
facility whereby ambiguous expressions can be analyzed and described. 

4.3.1. A theory of translation aims at finding ‘equivalence’ in the struc- 
tures and systems of two languages. It is not possible to give detailed examples, 
here to show how this is done at different linguistic levels. Consider, for 
instance, the deictic demonstratives in Hindi, English, Kashmiri and Scots 
(N.E. dialects). In these four languages, the system works as follows: 



1. Hindi and English have four-term systems, i.e., 



Hindi 


English 


sing. 


plural 


sing. 


plural 


yeh veh 


ye ve %is that 

1 


these those 



2. N. E, Scots dialects have a three-term system, i.e.. 



this 



that 



yon 



3. Kashmiri has an eleven-term system, i.e.. 



Masculine 


Feminine 


Sing. 


plural 


Sing. 


plural 


yi 


yim 


yi 


yime 


hu 


hum 


ho 


hume 


su 


tim 


so 


time 



In Hindi and English the choice is between number, and in Kashmiri both 
number and gender are involved. This is just one example of what the 
‘equivalence’ involves. The formal equivalence naturally has semantic impli- 
cations, too. 

The research on the use of linguistic models in the theory of translation 
may provide useful insights into the translation of creative writing, the trans- 
lation of technical and/or nontechnical registers, or machine translation. 
The problems in translation do not merely involve ‘equating’ the formal 
categories, they also involve finding ‘identical’ registers and styles in the lan- 
guages under discussion. In the translation of creative writing, the notion 
of style-range or register-range is crucial. For example, in translating Othello 
into Hindi, there is the basic problem of deciding upon the style-range in 
Hindi which Shakespeare gives to his characters in English. This is not always 
easy as Hindi does not ha'v j as large a style-range as English. 



4.4. Contrastive Analysis-. The basic framework of contrastive analysis 
has developed out of comparative (descriptive) linguistics, and the notion of 
transfer grammar.^" 

The underlying notions in contrastive analysis are not new for trained 
language teachers. In second and/or foreign language teaching what happens 
is that a new set of linguistic rules is introduced (or superimposed) on the 
linguistic rules learned by a person for his first language. The superimposed 
rules may either be completely deviant from the rules of his first language, 
or they may be partially shared. In such a situation, the first language is 
rarely affected; usually it is the second language which is seen through the 
linguistic ‘grid’ of first language. There is thus interference from one lan- 
guage into another. This interference manifests itself at different levels in 
different degrees depending upon the languages under discussion. There 
are references to this process in earlier books on language teaching.®” What 
the linguists have done is to take specific languages and focus their atten- 
tion on the shared and nonsliared items ; that is, on the probable areas of 
interference.®’^ 

The uses of contrastive analysis may further be extended for teaching 
‘educated’ or ‘standard’ speech to a dialect speaker. It is difficult to say 
how successful this pedagogical device is in the actual classroom. 

5. The above discussed applications of the linguistic sciences presup- 
pose that a teacher has adequate linguistic sophistication to handle the ma- 
terials. This takes us back to the basic question : are the applications of the 
linguistic theories so powerful that a teacher should be trained in the lin- 
guistic sciences in any serious sense ? The current linguistic literature does not 
provide an answer to this crucial question. The main reason is that the 
past decade has been essentially a period of theoretical discussions. Applied 
linguistics is still in its infancy and its offerings are very fragmentary. The 
reason perhaps is that as yet the theoretical foundations are not firmly es- 
tablished. It is a healthy sign that both theoretical linguistics and applied 
linguistics are full of questions. The answers to these questions will determine 
the future directions in applied linguistics. 
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